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THE RAMBLER'S slow sale.
[A.D.1750.
for which he had made no preparation, are as rich and as highly finished as those for which the hints were lying by him. It is also to be observed, that the papers formed from his hints are worked up with such strength and elegance, that we almost lose sight of the hints, which become like 'drops in the bucket.' Indeed, in several instances, he has made a very slender use of them, so that many of them remain still unapplied'.
As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, there was, of course, such a uniformity in its texture, as very much to exclude the charm of variety2; and the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which distinguished it from other periodical papers, made it, for some time, not generally liked. So slowly did this excellent work, of which twelve editions have now issued from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even in the closing number the authour says,' I have never been much -a favourite of the publick3.'
1 Sir John Hawkins has selected from this little collection of materials, what he calls the ' Rudiments of two of the papers of the Rambler! Rut he has not been ahle to read the manuscriptdistinctly. Thus he writes, .p. 266, ' Sailor's fate any mansion ;! whereas the original is ' Sailor's life my aversion.' He has also transcribed the unappropriated hints on Writers for bread, in which lie de-cyphers these notable passages, one in Latin, fatui non fatnce, instead of .fami non famce; Johnson having in his mind what Thuanus says of the learned German antiquary and linguist, Xylander, who, he tells Us, lived in such poverty, that he was supposed fami non fames scribere ; ,and another in French, Degcnte tie fate [fatu] el affamd if argent, instead of Digoute de fame, (an old word for renommte) ct affamt d'argent. The manuscript being written in an exceedingly small hand, is indeed very hard to read ; but it would have been better to have left blanks than to write nonsense. BOSWELL. 2 When we know that of the 208
Ramblers all but five were written by Johnson, it is amusing to read a passage in one of Miss Talbot's letters to Mrs. Carter, dated' Oct. 20, 1750 :—' Mr. Johnson would, I fear, be mortified to hear that people know a paper of his own by the sure mark of somewhat a little excessive, a little exaggerated in the expression.' Carter Carres. \. 357.
3 The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at first. Smart, the poet, first mentioned them to me as excellent papers, before I had heard any one else speak of them. When I went into Norfolk, in the autumn of 1751, I found but one person, (the Rev. Mr. Squires, a man of learning, and a general purchaser of new books,) who knew anything of them. Before I left Norfolk in the year '1760, the Ramblers were in high favour among persons of learning and good taste. Others there were, devoid of both, who said that the hard words in the Rambler were used by the authour to render his Dictionary indispensably necessary. BURNEY. We have notices of the
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